the disease was known and ways of preventing its spread
could be found. In later years Koch discovered the bac-
teria that cause certain other diseases.
Koch also thought out a way of making it easier to
study bacteria. Up to this time scientists had put bits of
tissue, blood, or secretions from sick people or animals
into meat broth. The broth supplied food for the bacteria
and gave them a place to grow. Then the scientists had to
"fish" for the bacteria, which were so small that they
could be seen only under a microscope. This was a diffi-
cult and  clumsy  method.  Koch put gelatin  into  the
broth. The bacteria grew on the firm surface of the gela-
tin. It was easy to study them or to move them to other
cultures. Modern laboratories use gelatin cultures.
Koch made a set of simple rules to use in deciding
whether or not a certain germ might be the cause of any
certain disease. Scientists followed his rules and within
a few years discovered the causes of cholera,* typhoid
fever, dysentery * and many other diseases,
Koch had long since outgrown his office-laboratory. He
became director of the Institute of Infectious Diseases at
Berlin. Twice he was given the Nobel prize. The man
who began his studies as a hobby has been called the
father of bacteriology* but most people think of him as
the man who found the cause of tuberculosis. He showed
that the bacilli are spread by sputum and suggested ways
of preventing the disease.
In spite of his many successes Koch had one severe
disappointment. He tried to make a substance from the
tubercle bacilli to inject as a cure for the disease. This
was a failure although from the tuberculin, as he called
it, the tuberculin test was developed. Scientists are still
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